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A LETTER, &c., 

Reverend Snt, 

Lord Chesterfield tells us that it is vulgar to quote a 
proverb. I am going to be guilty of that vulgarity ; for 
I am about to remind and to prove to you that " Those 
whophy at howls must expect rubbers J' 

When a man puts himself forward as the censor of a 
public institution, — ^as the accuser of his equals, — as the 
inciter of popular hatred, and the instigator of a mob, it 
is natural, — ^nay, it is necessary, to enquire into that 
man's antecedents and position. If there shall appear 
reason to believe, that wounded vanity has been at 
work in his breast, — if it is certain that he has before 
assumed the offi.ce of a public accuser, and has been 
compelled to retract, in a most grovelling and humili- 
ating manner, the charges that he then made, — ^his 
attack, ipso facto y loses half its danger. Calumny may 
injure once ; a second time it calls for pity, rather than 
dread. 



Everyone who is acquainted with Brighton is aware 
that yon, Reverend Sir, are the minister of S. Mary's 
Chapel ; — one of those excrescences on the parochial sys- 
tem which a careless age devised, and which the neces- 
sity of providing, by any means, Church accommodation, 
has not yet suffered us to drop. They are aware, more- 
over, that in this Chapel you are in the habit of doing 
duty twice on the Sunday ; that those who worship— or 
listen — ^within its walls have to pay a not inconsiderable 
sum for that privilege; — ^that, as a fashionable and profit- 
able Church, it does not invite the poor ; — ^that the few 
of that class who can force their way in, are consigned 
to hard benches and dark comers ; — in fact, that, em- 
phatically, to the rich the Gk)spel — or that which passes 
for such — ^is preached there. It is equally well known 
that you have no connexion with the parochial system ; 
— ^that to enter the miserable and foetid rooms of a 
Brighton hovel, to sympathize with the poor, to rebuke 
the sinner, to soothe the penitent, to attend the death 
bed, — ^is none of your vocation. Your mission is to 
appear on the platform, or in the pulpit, — ^to receive the 
incense of popular applause, — to compose, in the luxu- 
rious retreat of Brunswick Square, philippics against 
hard- writing and ill-paid " Tractarians,"-*to attend to 
the spiritual requirements of your wealthier hearers, — 
and to be gratified with the adulation due to the Evan- 
— ^-'»^ leader of a fashionable watering place. 



It has happened unfortanately for the promoters of 
hebdomadal religion, — and not comfortably for a minis- 
ter whose auditors are in the upper classes only, that, 
within the last seven years, a Church has sprung up in 
Brighton, where the services are constant, — ^where the 
poor are the first objects, — ^where the district is notori- 
ously the best attended of any in the town. That 
prayers and the Holy Communion are, at S. Paul's, in 
the proportion of something like twenty to one, as re-> 
gards S. Mary's, would, I believe, annoy you little. 
That the poor, deserted by and deserting you, flock 
thither in shoals, is, I imagine, a matter which would not 
excite your envy. But that the congregations, rich as 
well as poor, should there be so crowded, — ^that the ser- 
mons there delivered, (the chief means of grace, ac- 
cording to your theology,) should be so numerous, — ^that 
people will begin to draw comparisons between clergy 
who visit the poor and clergy who do not, — ^between 
those whose Church is always and those whose Church 
is never open, — ^between those who make preaching the 
great means of grace and preach twice hebdomadally, 
and those whom you regard as depreciating that ordi- 
nance, and who yet deliver five or six sermons a 
week ; — ^these things are not pleasant to human nature 
generally, nor (I hope it is not profane to suspect it) to 
you individually. 

B^verend Sir, you are fond of preaching on the cor- 
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raption of man. I have heard you dilate verbosely, 
at least, if not eloquently on that subject: I have 
heard you anathematize, with great bitterness, at least, 
if not with much effect, those who, in your opinion, 
did not receive that doctrine. Might it not be well 
to turn your eyes inwards ? Is it not certain that, 
in the relative positions of S. Paul's and S. Mary's 
there is something to excite, among the supporters 
of the latter, jealousy and envy ? And is it certain 
that its Incumbent has so completely overcome that 
" taint and corruption of our nature," on which he dis- 
courses at such length, as to be positively secured against 
being influenced by the feeling ? I say this, — God for- 
bid I should say it otherwise — seriously and solemnly. 
I say that, let your cause be never so good, let that 
of S. Paul's be never so bad, there is great danger lest 
you, at least, in supporting the former, should be 
mingling wounded vanity and offended pique with 
higher and holier motives. Eemember, I do not say 
that you a/re doing this. But that there is peril lest 
you should do it, who will deny that knows anything 
of the heart ? 

No doubt, previous unspotted reputation may ren- 
der it highly probable that a man, in attacking a 
rival, nevertheless does so fix)m a sincere love of 
truth, and with as little of lower motives as human 
inBrmity will permit. If the accuser, in previous 
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controversieB, has always kept to the strict truth, — 
if he has evinced candour towards an enemy, — ^if he 
has never causelessly assailed a reputation, it will be 
much in his fevour. 

Therefore I look back to your course. I find that, two 
•• years ago, you did come forward as a public assailant. 

In your opinion, the proposed opening of the Crystal Pal- 
ace on Sunday was a breach of the Fourth Commandment. 
That this is not my own belief, matters nothing. That 
you held it conscientiously, I firmly believe ; and that, 

so holding it, you were bound to propagate it among 
I 

others, is certain. That you turned to the platform 

as your engine for denouncing the proposal, was only 
natural. And, alas! it was not unnatural that, car- 
ried away by the heat of the moment, you should have 
declared that, for their advocacy of the measure, the 
writers of the Times received large sums of money. 

^ This random way of speaking — ^this declaring as true 

what is only suspected — ^is too characterestic of the 
Evangelical platform to require especial notice fix)m me. 
The Times not unnaturally resented the imputations 
of venality. Its solicitor entered into correspondence 
with you. l^ow, what would have been the manly 

1^ and Christian course ? "Why, simply to say, — " I spoke 

in the excitement of the moment. I said what I 
had no means of proving to be true. I mentioned as a 
fact that which was not a fact. I am heartily sorrv 
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and ashamed, and am ready to make any apology that 
may be desired." 

You are, Reverend Sir, the declared enemy of Con- 
fession ; and, to do you justice, you practice what you 
preach. You wrote to the Times. You denied every- 
thing imputed to you. The reporters were mistaken. 
You would communicate with all the Brighton Papers, 
and tell them so. You had uttered the words, but not 
in that sense. Most grieved you were that, having 
declared a writer to be well paid for an article, you 
should be imagined to hint that he was venal. You even 
obtained a certificate firom a few persons, '' signed by 
one baronet (poor Sir Thomas Blomefield !), two magis- 
trates," &c., &c., to declare, in fact, that you did not 
mean what you said, and to sympathise with your trials 
in being — ^what platform orators so seldom are — ^brought 
to book. 

You escaped the law. The Times was content with 
expressing the wish that your preaching might be better 
than your practice. You were not tried for libel. But 
every one knows that you did not re-assume your old 
position. He must indeed be a stranger at Brighton, who 
is not aware that, even in Evangelical cliques, '' that 
unfortunate business of poor dear Mr Elliott's" was 
something to be looked grave about, and to be hushed up. 
'' I always thought him in earnest till then," was the 
ezpiession of one who had seen much of your course. 
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Do I mean that, because of that offence against truth, 

you were to be condemned to perpetual silence ? Do 

I mean that, on account of your apology, which, while 

it satisfied the law, so deeply outraged the €k)spel, you 

* were never to open your mouth on a platform, or lead 

w a popular movement? That would be too severe 

a penance. Yet I think that, less than two years after 

your name and your retractation had given one day's topic 

of conversation to England, decency should have kept 

you back from again taking the office of a public accuser. 

It was, I confess, a tempting opportunity. S. Paul's 

' was, if possible, to be swept away. There was every 

disproportion of numbers,— twenty-five against four,— the 

f attack was therefore generous ; the blow to be dealt was 

a side blow — ^therefore it was glorious ; it would not be 

returned — ^therefore it was safe. Ko fear of a letter 

from the solicitor of the Ttmes, Mr "Wagner could 

■ neither command its columns nor its purse. Yet you 

should have reasoned thus. '* True. I think that I 

am doing Gtoj> service by persecutLog these people. I 

f feel it my duty to deprive their poor of alms and services, 

their middle classes of daily prayers, their cottagers of 

pastoral visitations, their penitents of absolution. But 

^ I also feel that I am not the man. Had I contained my 

I zeal within bounds, could I have been contented to say 

I only what I knew, I might now have come forward in 

tlie good work. As it is, it must be for others." 
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You argued differently. You chose to become the 
coryphsBus of this new movement. You must take the 
consequences. 

Ah, Reverend Sir, could you but have remembered 
a passage in the writings of your own grandfiither, 
Mr. Venn of Yelling ! What would that good man 
have said, could he have foreseen your course as re- 
gards the Crystal Palace, and as respects 8. Paul's? 
These are his words, (or at least an abstract of them), 
and would that you might some day be able to take 
them into your own mouth ! " I am sure that, in 
proportion as that unruly member my tongue is 
tamed, I enjoy the peace of G-od. And no wonder 
it is so, since by speaking evil, though it is true," — (and 
much more when it is not true) — "the following hateful 
tempers are discovered. 1. Want of regard to the high 
authority of God, Who has positively forbidden it. 
2. Want of brotherly love and charity. 3. Want of 
humility in our own heart, which would teach us that 
we are vile, too vile ourselves to complain of others." 

I advise you to inscribe these words in your note 
book for the platform, and*also in your sermon case. 

I return to present circumstances. On the 7th of 
January last, a great Protestant Meeting was held to 
put down S. Paul's — ^positively, for the last time, to 
put it down. The Mends of S. Paul's entertained a 
little objection to the process. They attended the 
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meeting ; and the tables were turned by an agency, 
which you, like Mr. Godfrey, would consider diabolical. 
The Defence Association was not formed. Lord 
Shaftesbury was obliged — so urgent was the danger — ^to 

■ rule tiiat two were more than three. A sadder and a 

I wiser man than he came, his Lordship returned to 

London. 

You and the rest of the Brighton clergy were invited 
to be present at that meeting. You declined. You 
and fourteen others, however, declared your persuasion, 
in your reply, that " Auricular Confession hath not the 

^ warrant of God's Word, as the Homily of Eepentance 

' declares." 

^ N"ow, did you ever consider what would be a mere 

worldly judgment on those who set their hands to a de- 
claration aa untrue as the above ? The Homily which 
you quote, nowhere says what you affirm it to say. This 

I ifl a serious charge : but if it be not a true one, the an- 

swer is ready. Do you, or do any of your companions, 
quote the passage. If it is in the book, it can surely 

* be cited from it. I challenge you, as Pascal and Arnold 

challenged another kind of Jesuits. You say the proposi- 
tion is there. I say it is not. Produce it, and the con- 
troversy is at an end. Mind : I am not chai^ng the 
whole body of subscribers with wilful deceit. They 

f probably thought that the passage was in the Homily : 

they thought so from what one of our dramatists calls 
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the fooFs reaaon, — '' Somebody told me so, and I be- 
Keved it." 

Por their benefit, I will teU you what the Homily 
really does say. It asserts that " This Aniicolar Confes- 
sion hath not warrant a£ God's "Word :" that is, it con- 
demns its C0MPT7LS0ET nso : or rather, perhaps, the ne- 
cessity of Confession to a particular given priest. — " This 
Auricular Confession" which, as it goes on to say, Nesta- 
rius abolished. But this would not have served your 
turn ; and therefore you only quoted in a curtailed form, 
the words which seemed to make for your puipose. 
This is what you call Christian truth. 

Kow, as the Brighton Clergy had declined to t^ike 
a part in this memorable meeting, it does not exactly 
appear what you or they had to do with its issue. 
With almost unparalleled ingenuity they contrived to 
turn it to their own purpose. I really know not 
whether to give the credit of the contrivance to you or to 
Mr. Du Pre. As, however, your name stands first on the 
Hst, I think that to you it must be ascribed ; and I will 
do myself the honour of turning my attention to 
Mr. Du Pre at another time. 

''It is impossible," says the heathen philosopher, 
" for even the gods themselves to render that undone 
which has been done." In like maimer, your Protestant 
Defence Mends having been ''beaten, bobbed, and 
thumped," it was beyond your power to make them 
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unbeaten, i^nbobbed, and «mthumped; to salve over 
the disgrace was all that remained. You yourself tell 
us that Lord Shaftesbury's defeat at the Town Hall was 
the cause of your memorial to the Bishop. You say, 
" If it had not been for the unseemly behaTiour of the 

» partizans of S. Paul's at the meeting of Jan. 7, at which 

Lord Shaftesbury presided, the speeches made there by 
Messrs. Ferry and iN^eale, and the boastM and scurrilous 
report given of it by the South Church Union Chronicle 
of Jan. 11, our memorial would never have been drawn 
up and presented. Mr. Gresley aad Mr. Arthur Wagner 

r must thank their own Mends for our memorial; for 

thefe were circumstances comiected with that meeting 
which excited a righteous indignation, and which could 
not be passed over." In plain English, ** Our * righteous 
indignation' was raised at being so unexpectedly and 
thoroughly beaten, and we are determined to have our 

9 revBuge." 

It so happened that, in the South Church Union Ckron- 
tele which appeared subsequently to the meeting, the 
plain fact was stated, that none of the Brighton clei^ 
were present. A very harmless statement, I should 
have thought. If they were not ashamed to stay away, 

I a notice of their absence could scarcely be a subject for 

anger. And if it were, what the offence had to do 
with S. Paul's was difficult to discover. The problem, 
therefore, was this. Given a true statement in the South 
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Chwrch Union Chronicle on the one side, and the wish 
to do S. Paul's a bad turn on the other, — ^how to 
bring these two together. The contrivance reflects 
credit on the ingenuity, if not on the probity, of 
the designers. 

First, it was discovered, to use Mr. Du Pro's own 
language, that ^'tha true reason for the absence of 
the Clergy was not assigned :" as how should it have 
been, seeing that no reason was assigned at all? 
Evangelical Preachers are always so ready to impute 
motives whether they know them or not, that they 
wonder why all writers do not follow their example. 
I am not responsible for the organ of the South Church 
Union; but I have always imagined, Eeverend Sir, 
that the principles on which its conductors have acted, 
are not precisely those which have influenced yourself, 
— ^for example, in your memorable controversy with 
the Times. When they are not acquainted with the 
motives for any action, it is probable that they do not 
state them. And it might possibly be for this cause, 
that the mere fact of the absence of the Brighton 
Clergy, not the reason, was stated in the Guardian, 

Next it was alleged that Mr. Arthur Wagner was 
responsible for the statements of the South Church 
Union Chronicle; therefore, upon this, it became 
the duty of his brethren to protest against him, 
S. Paul's, its congregation, its practices, confession, 
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and seyeral other matters, in a letter to the Bishop. 
The allegation was perfectly nnfonnded, as appears 
by a short article in the last number of the South 
Church Union Chronicle. Let that pass for the present. 
This statement was not yours, but Mr. Du Pro's, who 
must wait for his turn of consideration. 

Kow, an appeal involves some thing which it appears 
to me, that you. Reverend Sir, and your Mends have 
forgotten. If I appeal to any superior on any subject, 
limply, 1. That the person appealed to has authority 
to decide the question, and 2. That, when his decision 
shall be given, I am willing to submit to it, whatever 
it be. If he have no authority, the appeal is a farce ; 
if I am determined to deny that authority, should it 
decide against me, the appeal is a sham. 

Apply this to the present case. You tell the Bishop, 
" We heartQy subscribe to your judgment on Auricu- 
lar Confession.'' Any judgment which contravenes 
the plain letter of the Prayer Book, is of course, as 
worthless in the mouth of a Bishop, as it would be in 
that of any other man. That the Clergy of S. Paul's 
have transgressed the rubrics is not even asserted by 
you, and is stoutly denied by the lawyers. "What the 
use, therefore, is of appealing to the judgment of an 
o^cial of the Church against the law of the Church, 
it would be difficult to say. 

But I am doing the Bishop of Chichester less, and 
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I am doing you more, than justice. His judgment has 
already beengiven in the proceedings at Hurst. After 
the fiillest examination, he decided so clearly and so 
positiyely that, in this diocese, it might have been 
hoped, the controversy was at an end. With that 
decision no one expressed more dissatisfaction, by that 
decision no one more resolutely refused to be bound, 
Beverend Sir, than yourself. Is it, then, honest to 
appeal to the same authority with professions of dutifdl- 
ness and reverence, with the implication that you are 
really looking for guidance, and are hofM fide desirous 
of receiving instruction, when all that you mean is this : 
" We are anxious to hear a definitive condemnation from 
your lordship, of the system pursued at S. Paul's. We 
assure you that, if you wiU pronoxmce it, nothing can 
exceed the gratitude and veneration with which we 
shaU accept your sentence. But, should your decision be 
against us, we beg leave to inform your lordship, that we 
shall act as we acted after the conclusion of the enquiry 
at Hurst ; we shall speak of you as entrapped in the 
snares of the Tractarians, as ofiraid to pronounce in 
fia,vour of Protestant truth, as hoodwinked and blinded, 
as one whose sentence our duty calls us to disregard and 
oppose." You know, Beverend Sir, as well as I do, that 
these were the sentiments, and something like the 
expressions too, with which you received the Hurst 
decision; you know that this is what your party tMans 
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now, though, in the hope of a favourable decision, you 
forbear to say it. Why, you cannot even restrain the 
expression of your feelings within the limits of decent 
respect. '< We shall most gratefully hail any exercise 
of his episcopal authority which will tend to purify the 
Diocese from this perversion of doctrine and practice." 
Any exercise, — bright or wrong,- — according to law or 
contraryto it, — ^with the Prayer Bookoragainst it, — any 
exercise, within limits or beyond them, moral or im- 
moral, in accordance with GK)d'b Word or not, — any 
exercise so the one aim be attained, — any exercise, so 
S. Paul's may be put down. 

And it is thus, Eeverend Sir, that you dabe to 
'transact' — (I use the Defence Committee's choice 
word) — ^that you dare to * transact ' with your Bishop ? 

Let me now glance at the names of those who have 
signed this appeal, I should rather say this instruction, 
to him. In the first place, I notice the name of one 
gentleman, who affixed it in the belief that he was 
signing a document against the '^ Protestant Defence 
Committee." He was shown, I am informed, your 
manifesto, but he read nothing more than the first 
paragraph. How many others in the array of names 
may have signed it with a similar belief, I am at 
present ignorant ; but, if the like means were generally 
employed, I only wonder that your list was not larger. 
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So far as I know, there are four-and-twenty bona fide 
signatures to the document. 

These we may resolve into the perpetual curates who 
affixed their names. That their curates are entitled to 
much consideration, no one acquainted with the connec- 
tion hetween a Brighton preacher and his suhordinate, 
hetween"the gentleman who preaches and the man who 
reads," will venture to assert. A request, or even a hint, 
from the former is a despotic law to the latter. Of the 
eleven incumbents who signed spontaneously, I may have 
occasion to speak at greater length hereafter. At present, 
I will only observe, that the number of services which 
they and their curates (taken altogether) perform, is 
only about double those which the clergy of 8. Paul's 
alone carry on. It is not uninstructive thus to contrast 
the assailers with the assailed. 

I would however particularly direct your attention to 
a docimient, which some time ago emanated from the par- 
ishioners of one of yoTir feUow accusers. I am sorry to say 
that, four years after it had reached the Bishop, its 
obj ect was not, though it now is, attained. ' ' To the Eight 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chichester, — The memorial 
of the undersigned Rate-payers and other inhabitants of 
the parish of Preston, sheweth: That the practise 
adopted here, of only having Divine Service performed 
once every Lord's day in the Church of the said parish, 
is vastly insufficient for the spiritual well-being of the 
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inhabitants ; . . . . and also leads to a wholesale desecration 

of that sacred day of rest : for while the public-houses 

in Brighton are compelled by law to close their houses 
during Divine Service, Morning and Afternoon, such 
houses here are permitted to be open when Divine 
Service is not performed : consequently hundreds of the 
rabble firom Brighton resort here to indulge in drunken- 
ness and vice. Therefore .... your memorialists most re- 
spectfdlly but earnestly request your lordship to direct 
our worthy and respected Vicar to establish the regular 
morning and afternoon service, every Lord's day." 

And yet Mr. Walter Kelly, the vicar of Preston and 
of Hove, ventures to assure the Bishop, in the docu- 
ment which we are considering, that he will most 
gratefully hail any exercise of his episcopal authority 
which will tend to purify the Church, &c. From which 
I can only gather, either, which I am slow to believe, 
that the Bishop allowed the just demands of the 
poor people of Preston to remain unnoticed for four 
years, or that Mr. Kelly's words are to be taken in a 
non-natural sense, or at least express his wish to see 
the Church purified of all corruptions, except the most 
crying of all — ^those which exist in his own parish. 

But now. Reverend Sir, let me seriously ask you one 
question. Do you not, in your heart, as decidedly con- 
demn this shameful neglect at Preston, as I do ? True ; 
I know that, according to your system, the profession of 



religion is a Sunday thing only ; but, to do you justice, 
on Sunday you do profess it. You, I am sure, are 
shocked that, for four years, to spare the Yicar of Pres- 
ton the trouble of reading prayers twice, his people were 
driven, at least to the meeting, if not to the public 
house; while the village was overwhelmed with an irrup- 
tion of rioters and drunkards &om Brighton. And yet, 
rather than endure the sight of greater earnestness, and 
more effective labours than yoxir own, you band with 
this same clergyman, against the hardest working priests 
in the town, and welcome, as an ally, a man whom, in 
yoxir heart, you despise. Yes ; Preston might be, for 
Sunday after Sunday, a resort of drunkards and evil- 
livers of all descriptions ; you never put forth a finger 
to assist its inhabitants in enforcing their claims. But 
S. Paul's shall not be, if you can help it, a single day 
under a system which crowds it to overflowing on Sun- 
day, and which renders its poor the object of envy to 
those of other districts. 

The Preston memorial I have cited: let me quote 
one which lately emanated from S. Paul's. " To the 
Bight Eeverend the Lord Bishop of Chichester, — ^We, the 
undersigned members of the congregation of S. Paul's 
Church, Brighton, desire respectfully tb approach your 
Lordship with the expression of the deep concern we 
feel on hearing that another memorial has been, or is 
about to be, presented to your Lordship, by those who. 



jedlons of intetference with their own Chtistian liberty, 
would deny to us a freedom and toleration of worship 
according to the dictates of onr own conscience and the 
prescriptions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

" We earnestly, therefore, entreat your Lordship to 
discountenance the persecution which, during a period 
of three years, has been systematically carried on against 
some of the most dutifdl and exemplary ministers of 
the Church of England." 

An Evangelical minister of 1854 meaoB: A man 
who allies himself with the opposer of the first memoiial, 
and who vilifies the authors of the second. But to use 
your own words, when the Times had let you go, — 
" there is One Who has marvellous ways to help to 
right those that suffer wrong." 

One consequence of your memorial you may not have 
anticipated. You seem to think that your own and 
your brethren's evasion of the plain laws of the Church 
is too stereotyped an abuse to be called in question. 
You forget that, if feithftdness to the Prayer Book be 
so rare as, when evinced, to be an offence, it will become 
necessary to render it a little less uncommon ; and that 
it will be proper to make an example, in the first place, 
of the ringleaders of disobedience. 

You and your companions have attacked S. Paul's and 
its clergy, because in that Church alone in the town, 
are the directions of the Prayer Book, as regards Con- 
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fession, carried out. It may now be needftd to enquire 
how far you ML short of them, and how you may be 
compelled to act up to them. Now, among other things, 
it is your duty to say, on every Sunday preceding the 
administration of the Holy Communion, the words that 
follow : — " If there be any of you, who by this means 
cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but requireth 
further comfort or counsel, let him come to me, or to 
some other discreet and learned Minister of God's 
"Word, and open his grief; that by the ministry of 
God's Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
Absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, 
to the quieting of his conscience, and avoiding of all 
scruple and doubtftdness." 

Now, these words a/re never said hy you. You do all 
that in you lies to conceal them from your congregation. 
You feel the absurdity of repeating them yourself, and yet 
attacking the man who acts upon them. You first dis- 
obey the law, and then you endeavour to obliterate it 
from the Statute Book. It will probably become the 
duty of Churchmen to see that this exists no longer. I 
know no reason why all the representations to the Bishop 
should come from one side. A memorial, praying him 
to direct you to obey the Rubric in this important par- 
ticular, would, in my judgment, be a very good deed. 
I cannot discover why a system of disobedience at S. 
Mary's should not be " put down" at once. Suppose, 
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in £act, that infitead of appealing to an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal to try Mr. Gxesley's conduct, we appeal to it to 
try Mr. Elliott's. 

Long impunity will probably have made you reckless. 
TKe Bishop haa never interfered with you : and you 
think he never will. But did you never reflect, 
Eeverend Sir, that— -though I believe so painM a neces- 
sity will not arise — the Bishop himself may be com- 
pelled to make you do your duty ? That you will 
resist as long as you can, I am sure. That there are 
no subterftiges which you will not try, I have no 
doubt. That you will do what you must do in the 
most ungracious manner, every one knows. But Law 
has a long arm, as well as a clever head ; and resistance 
and subterfuge will not avail you for ever. The cer- 
tiflcates of *^ one baronet, two magistrates, three soli- 
citors, three officers, and seven gentlemen," will not 
avail you in a Court of Justice. You will have brought 
down punishment on your own head. 

I have mentioned this, because yours is a patent 
transgression of a written statute. You are bound 
to give a general invitation to Confession: you do 
not give it. There can be no mistake about' this. 
You are not I know worse than others of the me- 
morialists : than Mr. Du Pbe for example, or Mr. E. S. 
Smith. Nay : you are not so disobedient as they are. 
You have not so frequently the opportunity of violating 
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another nibiic, which thej are in the habit of bieaking. 
I mean that in the visitation for the sick, which runs 
thus : — '' Heie shall the sick person be moved to make 
a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. After which con- 
fession, the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and 
heartily desire it.)" 

Comfort yourself, Eeverend Sir, you shall not be 
dealt un£urly with. If you are made to do your duty, 
your Mends shall be compelled to do theirs also. You 
shall not be mngled out f or correction. But as somA 
one must be the fbrst — as you appear at tiie head of 
the Evangelical Gkrgy, 

— by merit raised 



To that bed 



it would seem only just that your house should be the 
first to be set in ordw. 

And now one word more with you. When this 
letter appears, you will declare, and perhaps think, 
that you are persecuted fer righteousness sake. This is 
ilie usual resouioe of Evangelical MinisterB. Exposed 
in some gross misstatement, ftnled in some calumnious 
attack, tiiey clothe themaelTes with the Messing of 
those that are reviled for Chbisi^s sake. Bo not 
deceive youzself . This idea may be received in a few 
coteries of Brunswick or Begency Square, may pass 
ennent in the pulpit of S. Mary's, will undoubtedly 
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be a law of the Medes and FersiaEis to your despotic 
little empire of S. Mary's Hall. But elsewhere 
it -will be treated as it deserves. No, Eeverend Sir : 
you are not suffering for righteousness sake. There is 
no righteousness in attacking a hard-working oleigy 
because they observe, and you evade, laws which you 
are sworn to keep ; — ^in stining up strife all the day 
long against a district which would to God, every 
district in Brighton resembled ; — ^in risking the loss of 
souls, because you abhor Confession ; — ^in coming for- 
ward as an accuser of the brethren, in giving occasion 
to the enemies of all religion to scoff and blaspheme, in 
justifying and courting the remark, "See how these 
Christians haie one another !" There was no righteous- 
ness whatever in saying that the Times did what it 
never did, nor in denying, while you were yet obliged 
to retract, that which you had asserted. There was no 
righteousness whatever in quoting to the Protestant 
Conmiittee a passage which nowhere occurs. There is 
no righteousness whatever in the bitter and unprece- 
dented persecution which you are fomenting ; — ^in the 
repeated and calumnious attacks which you are fostering ; 
— ^in the spirit of the world to which you are appealing ; 
— ^in the mob which you are hounding on. 

No : I would say with all confidence to the clergy 
and people of S. Patd's, " If ye be reproached for the 
name of Chbist, happy are ye : on their part He is evil 
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